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SYLLABICATION IN FRENCH AND SUGGESTIONS FOR 
ACCENTING THE LETTER E 



By Wm. L. Schwartz 



EVERY teacher's experience will show that correct division of 
French words into syllables, either graphically or phoneti- 
cally, is hard for English students. Matzke, Cerf, and Giese are 
wise in emphasizing the statement that correct syllabication is 
essential to a good pronunciation. As the English language con- 
tains so many words of French origin, students are always tempted 
to divide these words in the English manner, just as the French- 
man twists "fin-ish" into "fee-nish." 

In teaching, it is more important to begin with phonetic syllabi- 
cation, since graphic division of words can be avoided in writing. 
Perhaps this is not the place to quote rules on such an elementary 
topic, 1 but I want to call attention to a list of words, chosen pur- 
posely to contrast with English, given in Broussard's Elements of 
French Pronunciation, 2 which will serve as good material for use 
in a review. 

aciduler 

animal 

belligerent 

cabinet 

derivative 

domination 

famine 

general 

imitation 

negative 

panorama 

publication 

vilain 

The combinations of words in phrases or stress-groups are 
really nothing more than longer words to be syllabified on the same 
principle. That is why children confuse the limits of words, and 
these sometimes becomes a part of the language: I'aboutique, Grk, 

1 See any modern French grammar. E. g. Fraser and Squair, §6; Moore and 
Allin, §47. ' " 

* Elements of French Pronunciation by J. F. Broussard; Scribners, 1918. 
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accusation 

alliance 

bateau 

bibliophile 

deprecation 

document 

energie 

fatigue 

illumination 

mecanicien 

operation 

privilege 

tenable 



alimentation 

balance 

benediction 

cathedrale 

dilapidation 

elephant 

fatalite 

generation 

manufacture 

officier 

possibilite 

telephone 

vocabulaire 
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apothek£, became la boutique. Matzke suggested a good exercise 
for practice with phrases: to count the number of syllables in a 
group aloud in a monotone, and then to substitute the phrase in 
the same pitch and quantity. 

Elle etait arrivee, 1-2-3-4-5-6 [e-le-tt-ta-ri-ve]. 

I have found it helpful even with beginners to teach them that 
a syllable ending with a vowel sound is called an open syllable, and 
that a closed syllable is one ending in a consonant sound, because 
after they can distinguish between the two kinds of syllables, they 
can profit by the general principle that an open vowel stands in a 
closed syllable, and, vice versa, that closed vowels are found in open 
syllables. I was definitely converted to the use of the alphabet of 
the Association phonetique as soon as I realized that the vowel 
symbols remind the student by their form of whether they are 
closed (a, e, o, 0), or open (a, «, o, ce). As the nasal vowels 
(a, i, 5, de) are also open vowels standing in what are graphically 
closed syllables, this is another place where this phonetic alphabet 
gives the explanation of some difficult facts. 

During the first few recitations of the school year, it is very 
hard to start in with the chosen text-book because of the delays 
that attend the organization of the class. This is the time that I 
choose to teach my beginners la Marseillaise from phonetic char- 
acters, selecting it because of the drill on the nasal vowels that it 
affords. There is enough motivation in the beginner's desire to get 
concrete results immediately to give the class the correct vowel 
qualities, aided as they are by the singing. It is "la Victoire, en 
chantant." Next they are made to whisper the words for the sake 
of the energetic movements of the speech organs required to pro- 
duce a stage whisper. Lastly, they are shown the text in ordinary 
spelling. This revelation of the printed verses leads naturally to 
a discussion of linking and the presentation of a few dogmatic rules. 

For instance, a great many mispronunciations can be avoided 
by insisting from the first day that "ou" is the only combination 
to be pronounced [u] in French. I contrast emphatically "Le jour 
de gloire est arrive" with "Qu'ww sang impur abreuve nos sillpns" 
or "Conduis, .sotttiens, nos bras vengeurs." Then very early in the 
course students can be shown how to form their own rules for 
recognizing nasal vowels. Those who persist in uttering an m or n 
after nasals are amused when made to close the nostrils and see 
how the true nasal vowel is then modified but not interrupted; 
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while a combination like "Queen Anne" cannot be continued be- 
cause of the pressure on the ear-drums. 

Simple dictation lessons are the best means of emphasizing the 
2 sound of one 5 between vowels; the s sound of double s; the use 
of the softening mute e and cedilla (avanqons, changeons); and 
the hardening u interpolated into accueil and orgueil. Students of 
French descent will often find the most difficulty in spelling such 
syllables, but frequent reference to type-words like Georges or 
franqais will avoid the necessity of quoting long rules. 

French diacritical accents first appeared, according to the re- 
searches of Emil Hillman and Professor Albert Schinz, in An 
Introductorie for to lerne to rede to pronounce and to speke French 
tnvely, published in 1532 by Gilles du Guez, the tutor of Queen 
Mary. The original idea was to help the foreigner, though the 
placing of accents has grown into one of the great difficulties of 
modern French. As the e is the most frequently marked vowel, 
and the only one to take the acute accent, even French students 
who speak the language have difficulty in remembering the spelling 
when doing dictation exercises. However, if a class goes on and 
learns the principles of graphic syllabication, the rules given be- 
low can be applied and may prove helpful. 

(1) The normal pronunciation of e in a graphically open syl- 
lable is "mute," and the letter needs no accent. Ex. La petite re- 
venait de la classe. 

(2) If e is not mute in a graphically open syllable, some kind 
of accent is required: elegant, pr£tre, frere. 

(3) E is never accented in graphically closed syllables. Ex. 
espoir, trouver, descendu. The few exceptions can be easily re- 
membered. 3 

3 Aside from proper names, the following list of words where e is accented in 
a graphically closed syllable is almost complete: 



Proper names 


Grave accent 


Circumflex accent 


Agnes 


abces 


exces 


acquet 


Arbacfis 


acces 


expr&s 


appret 


Barrels 


agres 


gres 


arret 


Damocles 


aloes 


pres 


benet 


Dantfes 


apres 


proces 


conqu£t 


Hermes 


aupres 


protts 


foret 


Jaurts 


congres 


progres 


genet 


Mendes 


cypres 


regres 


interet 


Sieyes 


deces 


succes 


pret 


Xeres 


des 




tet 


Xerxes 


es 




Diaresis: Noel 
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The words intiressanle and n&cessairement are good words to 
choose as types for discussion in class, and should be called to mind 
when any doubt arises, as in the conjugation of acquirir, for in- 
stance. In this verb, we need an accent in the present tense, since 
nous acquirons gives us an open syllable, while the fact that there 
is a closed syllable in nous acquerrons, the future form, may con- 
vince a hesitating student that no accent is needed. Conversely, 
if he remembers that j'appelle is written without an accent, this 
fact may remind him to spell it with two l's to create the normal 
closed syllable. 

Stanford University 



